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the child which said that nobody loved it and so it would go
out into the garden and eat worms, having eaten the day before,
in its mental distress, two smooth ones and a woolly one.

The idea is to excite sympathy in the person who is the cause
of all the agitation. Quite possibly wounded vanity really
made Disraelli ill, and he did betake himself to his sofa. That
was not all. He continued with a list of all the invitations
he had refused on account of Mary Anne's cruelty. Even the
beloved D'Orsay, when he arrived, was a bore. Disraeli con-
gratulated himself that D'Orsay remarked, in the classic phrase
of the Englishman: "It is a fine day. Let us go out and kill
something," and departed accordingly with his gun to the
slaughter.

Disraeli refused to accompany him on the plea of ill-health,
and declared to Mary Anne that he hated the sight of D'Orsay's
arrival and loved the sight of his departure, and this, mark you,
in the case of his best man-friend.

So now Mary Anne could realise what she had done by her
cruel and heartless behaviour: struck down a rising young
politician and future statesman with what approached a nervous
breakdown; caused him to decline invitations from my lords
Chandos and Carrington and refuse to attend the Quarter
Sessions, a positively hilarious entertainment; last but not
least, sulk in his room while D'Orsay the brilliant, the charming,
the preux chevalier, went out with a gun to kill things.

Messalina, Cleopatra, and Poppaea all rolled into one never
accomplished such ruin, and it would be obliging of Mary
Anne, except that she disposed of a heart of flint and lacked
all sensibility, to consider herself crucified.

The final stab he delivered in these words:

"What are friends ... if there is a cloud between you and
the being you adore?" thereby casting D'Orsay and my lords
Chandos and Carrington on to the dustheap of futility.

The^next day he wrote that he was mad with love and his
passion was frenzy.

A wise woman like Mary Anne would take this with a grain
of salt, except that women are attracted by exaggeration where
they themselves are concerned. She would know in her heart
that a man, mad with love in a frenzy of passion, lacked the
clearness of brain to be so articulate and describe his condition,
in writing, to a nicety. Men mad with love are not so coherent
either in speech or writing. She did the wisest thing she could
possibly have done. She promised to meet him.